“FELLOW yo, 


‘ARMAMENT ESSENTIAL 
‘CIPLES TELL 
ATE 


workable international system of 
ments control is essential to survival 
n atomic age, Mrs. J. Warren Hastings 
the U. S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Eommittee on Disarmament at hear- 

held early in June in Washington, 
>. Mrs. Hastings, who represented the 
cartment of Social Welrare of the Unit- 
Shristian Missionary Society, is wife 
te pastor of National City Christian 
rch. 


ne said that “through the years the 
ele of our churches, like people every- 
re, have worked and prayed for a sys- 
of disarmament. International control 
limitation of arms in our time be- 
Bes an essential ingredient for survival. 
at any time has been a frightful bur- 
upon the conscience of those of us 
call ourselves Christian. In the atom- 
ze, our International Convention said 
954, we are suddenly brought ‘face to 
with the ultimate nature of all war.’ ” 


PStassen Appointment Praised 


Irs. Hastings praised the appointment 
Harold Stassen as the President’s Spe- 
Advisor on Disarmament problems. 
said the naming of a cabinet rank 
ial “symbolizes to the world our dedi- 
gn to the disarmament cause.” She 
mended the searching analysis of the 
rmament problem undertaken by the 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
[Disarmament. The Subcommittee, 
ded by Senator Hubert Humphrey, has 
Hucted hearings in New England, the 
-west, as well as Washington. Numer- 
} government, civic, and church leaders 
ke testified, including the National 
cncil of Churches U.S.A. 
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MRS. WYKER NAMED 
“MINISTER AT LARGE" 


Mrs. James D. Wyker has accepted, be- 
ginning June 1, 1956, an appointment as 
“minister at large” of the Department of 
Social Welfare, United Christian Mission- 
ary Society. An ordained minister and 
former President of the United Council of 
Church Women of the National Council 
of Churches, Mrs. Wyker will have re- 
sponsibilities of interpretation and coun- 
seling in the fields of inter-racial under- 
standing, world order, social welfare and 
ecumenical fellowship. She will continue 
to live at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, but her en- 
gagements will be scheduled through the 
department in Indianapolis. 


Mrs. Wyker worked with her minister 
husband, James D. Wyker, in pioneering 
a successful example of church and com- 
munity cooperation in rural North Jack- 
son, Ohio. Both husband and wife have 
written and lectured on this area of church 
life. Mr. Wyker presently is traveling ex- 
tensively for Wells Organization. Their 
son Jerry, now in the service, will enter 
medical school in the fall of 1956. Married 
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DISCIPLES NEAR 100,000 
TON MATERIAL AID SUPPLIES 


If Disciples of Christ churches main- 
tain their 9-year average of 10% tons 
(23,000 lbs.) of material aid to 12 foreign 
countries and U. S. institutions this year 
they will have shipped more than 100,000 
tons of supplies to the needy over the 
world in the decade ending in 1957. 


This was the observation of Mrs. Ruth 
E. Milner, National Director, in the Social 
Welfare Department of The United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society as she prepared 
an appeal for 10,000 pairs of mittens, one 
million blankets and small quilts; 10,000 
pairs of heavy stockings for children; and 
sweaters in any quantity. The above ma- 
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CHRISTIAN BOARD 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


A $1,000 grant for voluntary service 
scholarships has been made by the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication to the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. The grant will aid 
qualified young people wishing to devote 
a substantial period of time to volunteer 
service on a subsistence basis with mi- 
grants and in work camps. 


Work camp and migrant programs of 
the department are under the direction of 
Mrs. Ruth E. Milner. This summer some 
sixty Disciple young people will take part 
in work camps scattered over Europe, the 
Far East and the United States. The 
Christian Board grant will help such 
young people in their voluntary service 
ministry. 


Announcement of the grant was made 
by Dr. Wilbur Cramblet, president of the 
Christian Board of Publication. The funds 
will be known as Christian Board of Pub- 
lication Volunteer Scholarships. 


Too many congregations are selling 
their buildings, wrapping their ecclesias- 
tical skirts about them and moving to the 
suburbs of the communities to escape the 
problems that go along with the “down- 
town church” in the inner city area, But 
running away from the problems of the 
downtown area and the changing com- 
munity is expensive business for the 
church. 


There is first the loss in buildings and 
physical equipment. Buildings worth two 
and three hundred thousand dollars are 
sold for a half or a fourth or a sixth of 
their value. Strategic sites for ministering 
to human need and keeping alive the wit- 
ness of the church are relinquished as the 
congregations migrate suburbanward. 


There is second the loss of influence and 
tradition. Any church which has minis- 
tered effectively in an area for perhaps a 
half century exercises a pervasive influ- 
ence in the community that, though hard 
to measure, is very real. Its status is root- 
ed in the contacts it has had with the lives 
of countless individuals it has served 
through the years. This is a solid and val- 
uable asset that is lost as the church tags 
dutifully along behind its more opulent 
members to become the chapel of the mid- 
dle class in “Uppington Downs.” 


Third, there is the loss of evangelistic 
potential. True, there must be churches in 
the new residential areas to serve those 
who move there. But if anything, we need 
new congregations there and not relocated 
ones. Furthermore, as one “signs up” these 
migratory members of suburbia in the an- 
nual drive for new members he often gets 
the strange and futile feeling that they 
have been through this process before. 
They seem to know what’s coming and 
sometimes almost reach for the pen before 
one has had a chance to answer the argu- 
ments they didn’t give against joining the 
church. But while we drive these wander- 
ers into the fold for the teenth time with 
our fountain pens and pledge cards there 
is also another tremendous evangelistic 
potential still remaining ‘at the old loca- 
tion,” not so well-to-do, perhaps; people 
with language problems, or racial and cul- 
tural stigmata—people who are more like- 
ly to be delinquents than neurotics, but 
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FUGITIVES FROM CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


people nevertheless—human souls in need 
of salvation. These we lose—a tremendous 
evangelistic potential — as we join the 
march to suburbia. 


There is a fourth loss and it is even 
more serious than any of the others. It is 
the loss of the church’s basic witness. 
Christianity, ideally, witnesses to all men 
and women regardless of economic status, 
color, caste or national background. The 
message of the Kingdom is one of salva- 
tion for all. Since from a sociological point 
of view individual congregations must 
minister to the people in their areas this 
places a special responsibility upon those 
congregations which are located in or be- 
came located in less favored areas. If they 
depart for “greener” suburban pastures 
not only is their individual witness lost 
but the witness of the whole church is lost. 
The whole church must depend on those 
congregations located in depressed or less 
privileged areas to witness on behalf of 
all the congregations that form the body 
of the church. If they walk out on their 
job, the witness of the church becomes a 
partial or truncated one, no longer truly 
expressing the ‘mind of Christ.” 


There are, of course, times when the 
congregation should sell its building and 
move. When business or industry takes 
over an area so that there are no residents 
to be served; when another church nearby 
is doing the job and the population of an 
area does not call for more than one 
church or when the incoming population 
because of its background can be better 
served by an existing Lutheran or Catho- 
lic church than a Disciples church may 
well move. 


There are many times, however, when 
for a congregation to move is a confession 
of snobbishness, lack of vision or laziness. 
Such congregations are fugitives from 
Christian responsibility. This is not to say 
that there are not real and sometimes al- 
most insurmountable problems in connec- 
tion with a continuing ministry in de- 
pressed areas. Loss of financial income 
coupled with the possession of large build- 
ings requiring high maintenance costs has 
often created an almost impossible situa- 
tion for a dwindling downtown congrega- 
tion. It is at this point that the churches 
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of an area must face the fact that if it i 
the responsibility of a particular congr 
gation to minister to a depressed or chang- 
ing community it is also the responsibilit 
of other congregations on whose behalf i 
is witnessing to help in the support of its 
program if help is needed. 


Not only, therefore, the church that 
moves away from difficult areas but its © 
sister congregations who do not offer to- 
share in carrying its financial load are- 
fugitives from responsibility. The minis- 
try to depressed areas is cooperative re- 
sponsibility for the congregations of a 
whole city or county or even of a whole 
state and should be so recognized. 

BARTON HUNTER 


U. N. SEMINARS 
INSPIRE SPEECHES 


People are so interested in the United 
Nations that delegates to the annual Dis-— 
ciples of Christ U. N. Seminars often find — 
themselves on an arduous lecture circuit — 
when they return home. Delegates during : 
the eleven year history of the program re- | 
port making from three to twenty-five ' 
speeches when they get back to their home 
communities from a glamorous and in-— 
spiration packed trip to New York and 
the U.N. | 


Typical are Professor and Mrs. E. L. 
Lucas of the University of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Lucas writes: ‘““Mrs. Lucas has appeared 
before sizable audiences six times with the 
color films we shot ourselves . . . I have 
given four talks on the U. N. myself and 
we both are on tentative schedules in the 
near future.” 


Eight talks filled the post U.N. Seminar 
weeks for Phillip T. Hagberg, minister of 
Del Paso Boulevard Christian Church, 
North Sacramento, Calif. He met with 
three Methodist churches, the Grange, 
Kiwanians and men and women’s fellow- 
ship groups. 


Dates for the 1956-57 U.N. Seminar 
program are: December 3-6, 1956; and 
April 29-May 2, 1957. 


Information may be obtained from the 
Department of Social Welfare, UCMS, 
222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 
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2 SUPREME COURT, 
WNGRESS AND 
IL LIBERTIES 


xe of the notable facts about this ses- 
of Congress has been the number and 
usity of Congressional attacks upon 
Supreme Court. There are a number 
auses including—a continuing reac- 
to the Supreme Court’s May, 1954, 
ion outlawing segregation in the pub- 
hools, certain recent civil liberties de- 
as, and certain decisions involving 
- matters. 


Ils, designed to make the Court more 
nable to the will of Congress, have 
introduced called for appointment to 
Supreme Court for a 12-year term 
r than for life, requiring at least five 
3 prior judicial service. This would 
prevented such persons as Chief Jus- 
Earl Warren, John Marshall, Charles 
1s Hughes, and Louis Brandeis from 
ng. Other bills set forth in detail vari- 
technical qualifications for appoint- 
*t to the Court. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
I 
: 
I 
' 
| 
. 
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; 
Nelson And Cole Cases 


wo Supreme Court decisions in civil 
i ties have especially aroused the ire of 
| ain members of Congress. In the NVel- 
| case the Court held 6-3 on April 22 

state sedition laws are invalid since 
} Congress intended the Smith Act of 
H) to preempt this field. Immediately 
Sowing the decision a number of bills 
q= introduced in the Senate and House 
Heverse the Court’s ruling. The Admin- 
dation has approved of these bills and 
¥” have moved through the legislative 

rapidly. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
ee has already reported S. 3617 favor- 
~ and it is now awaiting floor action. 
he House a sub-committee has favor- 
y reported H.R. 3 amended to apply 
v to subversion. 
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THE MONTH IN BRIEF 


Congress hopes to adjourn early enough for a short breather before the party 
Conventions in mid-August. But as each day passes without major action it 
becomes clearer that an early adjournment will be obtained only at the expense 
of much important legislation. Already it is generally believed there will be no 
vote on United States participation in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 


For prospects on other bills see the legislative check list, page 6. 


Several items currently claiming Washington attention are mentioned in this 
Newsletter—the foreign aid bill, attacks on the Supreme Court by certain mem- 
bers of Congress, and the increasing contacts with the Soviet Union. Other items 
of interest to Newsletter readers are—disarmament, narcotics bills and the death 
penalty, alcohol on airlines, and humane slaughter. 


The Philadelphia Friends Civil Liber- 
ties Committee in its amicus curiae brief 
filed with the Supreme Court in the Nel- 
son case, said that “. . . the determination 
of how far these freedoms (to speak, to 
hear, to write and to read) can wisely be 
limited should be for Congress rather than 
for the legislatures of the 48 States.” The 
Supreme Court in its decision pointed out 
that while some state sedition laws were 
drawn with some care, “‘others are vague 
and almost wholly without such safe- 
guards.” 


In the Cole case, the Court held 6-3 on 
June 11 that only those federal employees 
who hold “sensitive” jobs may be dis- 
missed as security risks. The following 
day Representative Francis E. Walter of 
Pennsylvania introduced a bill (H.R. 
11721) to cancel the Court’s ruling and 
make the provisions of the 1950 Security 
Act apply “to all government agencies 
and to all governmental activities.” 


Restrictive Passport Bills 


Bills are also pending to counter lower 
court decisions holding that citizens can- 
not be denied a passport without due 
process of law. H.R. 11582, reported fa- 
vorably by a House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee, would give the State Department 
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authority to deny passports on the basis 
of confidential information from unknown 
informers. This bill has the State Depart- 
ment’s endorsement. There has been add- 
ed to this bill the provision urged by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to waive the fingerprint 
requirement on a reciprocal basis with 
other countries for temporary visitors. 


Censorship Bill Advances 

Another bill, S. 1273, which in effect 
permits the Post Office Department and 
the Bureau of Customs to censor material 
entering the United States, was passed by 
the Senate on May 21 and is now pending 
in a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. Hearings are scheduled for 
July 9. This bill would give legislative ap- 
proval to the practices which have result- 
ed in the confiscation of material sent 
from Great Britain to the American 
Friends Service Committee especially 
through Boston. 


e® “Christian Choices Regarding Military 
Training”: a leaflet, prepared by the De- 
partment (UCMS) under the auspices of 
the Home and State Missions Planning 
Council. Quantity lots available for litera- 
ture table and youth groups from Christian 
Board of Publication. It is directed to 
youth, many of whom are unaware that 
choices are open to them—to ponder, and 
make decisions about—as_ responsible, 
Christian citizens. 
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FOREIGN AID 
BILL APPROVED 


On June 11 the House of Representa- 
tives, by a voté of 273 to 122 approved a 
foreign aid program of $3.4 billion. 


Two weeks later the Senate approved a 
program of $4.5 billion in foreign military 
and economic aid. Conferees are now try- 
ing to reconcile the two versions of the 
legislation. 


Out of a maze of statements and votes 
certain facts begin to emerge: 


¢ Some “compromise language” is be- 
ing agreed to under which 80% of eco- 
nomic development assistant funds would 
be earmarked for loans, only 20% for 
grants, with no more than 25 per cent of 
the available funds going to any one 
country. 


e There was substantial sentiment 
against increasing military aid on the part 
of those traditionally in favor of a foreign 
aid program. In the House, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee cut military aid by $1 
billion and a move to restore $600 million 
in military assistance was defeated 192 to 
112. Many who voted against the increase 
voted for the final bill. In the Senate, Sen- 
ators Fulbright of Arkansas, Mansfield of 
Montana, Morse of Oregon, and others 
voted against the $600 million increase in 
military aid requested by the President. 
They favored increased economic aid. 


¢ Despite a great deal of criticism of 
the position of neutrals such as Nehru, aid 
to them was continued. In the House the 
vote was 62 to 28 to continue develop- 
ment assistance to India. 


¢ The cuts in the foreign aid program 
which President Eisenhower brought the 
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greatest pressure to restore and to which 
most publicity was given, were for mili- 
tary aid and not economic aid. 


The Congress failed to signify its ap- 
proval of a United States commitment to 
SUNFED. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee which considered an amend- 
ment supporting SUNFED did not in- 
clude it in the bill as reported, one reason 
apparently being a fear of unfavorable 
comment and an adverse vote on the floor. 


VALUE OF EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Vice-President Richard Nixon said on 
June 7: “For the cost of one large bomber 
we can make friendships that will benefit 
the free world for generations to come .. . 

“In the long run the cause of freedom 
will be served by breaking through the 
Iron Curtain wherever an opporunity is 
presented. 

“Tf people of different countries can 
meet even behind the Iron Curtain, no 
matter what their leaders may say, preju- 
dices will melt away.” 


In addition to the much publicized visit 
by General Nathan E. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, to Russia, these less dra- 
matic exchanges have taken place or are 


‘contemplated: an exchange visit between 


U.S. and Russian clergymen, an exchange 
of professors between Harvard and Mos- 
cow University, an exchange of two stu- 
dents between the University of Chicago 
and Moscow University. 


But while limited exchanges are now 
possible with the Soviet Union, it is still 
impossible for responsible groups of Unit- 
ed States citizens to obtain State Depart- 
ment permission to visit China on mis- 
sions of goodwill. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
PROGRAM EXPANDING 


There appears to be growing recognition 
in Congress of the value of exchange of 
persons programs. This year the Congress 
approved $20 million for the Government 
educational exchange program, a $2 mil- 
lion increase over last year’s appropria- 
tions. In addition an amendment was in- 
serted by Senator William Fulbright in 
the foreign aid bill in the Senate to trans- 
fer $11 million from the Mutual Security 


program to this program. A bill to mal 
cultural exchanges, involving orchestras 
ballets, art shows, athletes and others, a 
permanent United States policy was 
passed by the Senate on March 26 and 
reported favorably by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on June 20. 


DISARMAMENT 


HEARINGS CONTINUE 


On June 9, in Washington, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament heard the 
views of 26 witnesses, many of whom rep- 
resented national organizations. Kenne 
Boulding, Professor of Economics at t 
University of Michigan, testified for th 
FCNL stressing that there are no insur 
mountable economic problems in convert- 
ing to a non-military economy, but much 
more planning and study must be done be. 
fore the transition can be made smoothly, 
Money released from arms spending could 
be spent on the great backlog of demand 
for schools, roads, hospitals, consumer 
goods and foreign assistance. ; 


On June 16, in Minneapolis, the Sub: 
committee received the views of more 
than 30 witnesses at an all-day hearing at 
the University of Minnesota. No further 
hearings have been scheduled. 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Chair 
man of the Subcommittee on Disarma 
ment, who has attended and chaired all § 
of their meetings, was the only Senatot 
present to hear the Washington witnesses 
Senators Pastore and Symington are tht 
only other Senators on the 12-man b 
who have attended more than half the 
meetings; Senator Alben Barkley, who at: 
tended a number of meetings before hi 
death, has been replaced on the Subcom: 
mittee by Senator Russell B. Long @ 
Louisiana. 


U.S. Policy Is Not "Disarmament" 


Harold E. Stassen, Presidential Advisoi 
on Disarmament, said on June 4 at ¢ 
briefing conference for non-governmenta 
organizations in Washington, that tht 
present United States policy is “safe 
guarded semi-disarmament.” The goal i 
an agreed reduction in the level of arma 
ments, not complete disarmament. Mant 
persons believe this is a most unrealisti 
course, and that the problem of nationa 
security can only be solved by complet 
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armament and the substitution of new 
chods to settle international disputes 
thout the use of force or threat of force. 


ARCOTICS 


't now appears possible that a bill de- 
fied to control the narcotics traffic will 
}passed by Congress without the strin- 
jt features of a death penalty for cer- 

1 violators and the use of wiretapping 

»btaining evidence. FCNL worked vig- 

usly to have both of these provisions 

1oved. 


“he Senate version passed on May 31 
ttains a death penalty provision, but 
House bill passed on June 20 does not. 
s hoped that in the House-Senate con- 
‘nce the death penalty will be dropped. 
ile these bills provide stiff penalties 
sellers of narcotics, they make no pro- 
yon for the treatment and rehabilitation 
Mrug addicts deemed necessary by med- 
experts if the problem is to be per- 
# ently solved. 


MANE SLAUGHTER BILLS 


| ‘imilar bills inroduced in Senate and 
; ase would provide for the humane 
| ghter of livestock and poultry. S. 1636 
' oduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey 
Minnesota calls for animals to be ren- 
ed insensible by means “‘determined by 
Secretary of Agriculture to be rapid, 
ctive, and humane,” before being bled 
| slaughtered. Bills in the House include 
HR. 8540 introduced by Congresswoman 
" tha W. Griffiths of Michigan, and 
R. 9603 by Congressman Edgar W. 
# stand of California. 


mn most plants hogs are slaughtered by 
@ og strung up by one hind leg and then 
to death; cattle are driven into a 
.ocking” pen where they are hit on the 
I< with a hammer—the “knocker”’ is 
il 

J 


4-n not able to floor the animal on the 


‘ongresswoman Griffiths said in a hear- 
before a Subcommittee of the Senate 
iculture Committee on May 10 that 
aane slaughtering would reduce finan- 
losses resulting from meat bruised in 
sent processes, now amounting to $50 
lion a year. 


. 


=e 


dictatorial legislation” contend that 


| feat packers who oppose “compulsory 
| industry is now testing methods for 
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less painful slaughter. Norman Draper of 
the American Meat Institute in a letter to 
the New York Times of June 5 states that 
use of electric shock to produce uncon- 
sciousness “‘either spoils the meat or pre- 
vents inspectors from determining whether 
or not the animals are suitable for human 
consumption.” The Hormel Company now 
anaesthetizes hogs before slaughter with 
carbon dioxide. 


Those interested should write Senator 
Allen J. Ellender, Chairman, Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee, and 
Congressman Harold D. Cooley, Chair- 
man, House Agriculture Committee, urg- 
ing action, 


LIQUOR ON AIRLINES 


H.R. 8000, one of nine bills introduced 
in Congress to prohibit liquor service on 
airlines has been approved by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and is awaiting action by the House 
Rules Committee. At present six airlines 
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serve liquor aloft despite opposition by 
the Airline Stewards and Stewardesses As- 
sociation and the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion because of safety hazards. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has not 
acted to prevent the service of alcoholic 
beverages contending that no evidence of 
danger exists. In March, 1956, the Air 
Line Pilots Association released from their 
files reports detailing the irresponsible ac- 
tions of intoxicated passengers who were 
potential safety hazards. 


“Southerners and other Americans of 
middle age or even older are contempo- 
raries of Jim Crow. They grew up along 
with the system. Unable to remember a 
time when segregation was not the general 
rule and practice, they have naturally as- 
sumed that things have ‘always been that 
way... . The first example of ‘Jim Crow 
law’ listed by the Dictionary of American 
English is dated 1904.” 

—C, VANN Woopwarp, The Strange 

Career of Jim Crow. 


By Lichty 
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"Our good citizen award goes to Adele Truffle, who for 10 
years has unselfishly given free advice to our 
representatives in Congress!" 


®Reprinted from Indianapolis News with permission of Chicago Sun Times Syndicate. 
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CHECK LIST OF SOME UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
ON WHICH CONGRESS SHOULD ACT BEFORE IT ADJOURNS 


1“ Watch your newspapers for latest details. 


y~ Write or call your Senators and Congressmen on issues you feel 
concerned about. 


[_] IMMIGRATION 


Leaders of both parties have officially 
called for drastic changes in the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. At this writing, chances 
for any substantial changes are extremely 
small. The only legislation so far in sight 
at all is a bill (H.R. 6888) to admit some 
350 Basque sheepherders which passed the 
House last year and was reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on June 13. 


[ |] REFUGEES 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 will 
expire on December 31, 1956, without the 
admission of the 214,000 persons per- 
mitted in the Act. Bills are pending to 
extend and liberalize the Act, but their 
passage is doubtful. 


[] ote 


H.R. 5550 authorizing United States 
participation in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation remains in the House 
Rules Committee. It is extremely unlikely 
that it will be brought to the floor this 
session since Administration and Congres- 
sional leaders feel it might be defeated. 
On this and other controversial Adminis- 
tration measures the lack of presidential 
leadership due to the President’s illness 
has been keenly felt. 


[ ] CIVIL RIGHTS 


The House Judiciary Committee has 
favorably reported H.R. 627, a mild bill 
providing a study of violations of voting 
rights in the South and containing certain 
provisions to help ensure that Negroes 
will not be prevented from voting by in- 
timidation, coercion or violence. 


At this writing Southern members of 
the House Rules Committee have prevent- 
ed the Committee from voting out the bill, 
but other members of the Rules Commit- 
tee feel the issue will be brought to the 
House floor for a vote this session. A pre- 
vious attempt to discharge the bill must 
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still be approved in the Senate where op- 
ponents can use the filibuster to defeat it 
unless two-thirds of the Senators vote to 
limit debate. Prospects of ultimate passage 
are considered slight. 


[] SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Federal aid for school construction will 
be debated in the House shortly. Support- 
ers feel the bill can be passed without the 
addition to it of the Powell amendment. 
If passed by the House, the Senate must 
still act. Passage of some form of school 
construction aid is expected because of the 
tremendous demonstrated needs. 


The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on June 20 voted 14-10 not to ap- 
prove the bill of Congressman Stewart 
Udall of Arizona to grant special federal 
aid to school districts desiring to inte- 
grate. Opponents cited the unknown cost 
involved. 


[| CONSENT OF INDIANS, 
S. 51 


Although the Senate ‘has passed a bill 
preventing the states from assuming civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indians by 
unilateral action, the House Indian Sub- 
committee has failed to act on the bill. 
Prospects for final action are dim. Con- 
gressman James A. Haley of Florida, 
Chairman of the House Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee can make the decision to 
push this bill forward. 


L] INDIAN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING AND SANI- 
TATION FACILITIES 


Bills in the House (H.R. 9904) and 
Senate (S. 3416) which provide for voca- 
tional training for Indians 18 to 35 years 
old for a maximum of two years are moy- 
ing forward. Prospects for the passage of 
these bills appear good at this writing. 


Although a major cause of Indian sick- 
ness and death is poor sanitary facilities, 
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it appears unlikely that the Congress will 
enatt legislation this session to meet this 
problem in a major way. The bills, H.R. 
9150 and H.R. 9209 by Congressmen 
Udall and Judd respectively, have not 
been reported out by the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee, which has already 
held its last formal scheduled meeting. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


“The best Christian thought has never 
been willing to exclude any area of life 
from the formulations of theology. Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Luther and Calvin all re- 
lated the demands of the Christian faith 
to both the theory and practice of politics. 
If what they have to say on these subjects 
seems remote from what we know as poli- 
tics today, this reflects the changes in the 
political process even more than any 
change in the relevance of theology.” . 


—Witiiam Muenut, POLITICS FOR” 
CHRISTIANS, Association Press 


CHRISTIANS ARE CITIZENS | 
WHO... | 


“help to determine public policy ... 
take part in political life ... help develop” 
informed public opinion on important 
local, state, national and international is- 
sues . . . resist name-calling, accusation 
without proof . . . judge candidates by 
their stand on important issues . . . regis 
ter and vote and encourage others to do 


” 


SO. 


*Quoted from “Questions for Christians in 
1956”—an illustrated 4 pp leaflet available 


in quantity rates from Christian Board of 


Publication, Box 179, St. Louis, Missouri. 


*Useful on literature tables. Suitable for 
general distribution to congregation. 
Serves as a “discussion-opener” tool on 
issues before the Christian citizen for de- 
cision. 
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ITEMENT RISES 


xcitement rises as refugee families ar- 
i After years of waiting on the part of 
4 zees—and months of waiting on the 


}. of sponsors—the great day arrives as: 


} “ampbell Avenue Church in Phoenix, 
iizona welcomes the PRZEWOSNY 
Wonily of four to a new life. 


Wirst Christian Church of Fayette- 
lle, Arkansas welcomes Mr. August 
DES of Holland. 


University Christian Church of San 
sego provides a new home for the 
YEVREE family of four. 


“irst Church in Eureka, Illinois, 
eets the MUELLER family of seven 
Chicago and takes them to their new 
me. 


“rst Church of Christ in Lansing, 
chigan, makes a place for Mr. and 
-s. MINNEMA ard their daughter, 
Ss. 


nd as Central Christian Church of 
»lland, Texas welcomed the 
‘HWAB family of two from Holland. 


“he Church of Christ in Wadsworth, 
io welcomes the RAVENSWAAY 
nily of five to a new life. 


Se 


ere is still a possibility that the ex- 
nent will rise in your community. But 
ime is going fast. Write now and let 
mow which of the following families 
would like to resettle: (It may be that 
will have sponsors by the time you 
, but others may be available to take 
place.) 


. Acey, a barber, from Bulgaria 
-, Chamuroy, a farmer, from Bulgaria 
. Georgieff, a machinist, from 
Bulgaria © 
-. Ivancy and wife, farmers from Bul- 
aria 


. Jobst and wife, construction, 
ermans 

-. Kamutzki, wife and child, Germans 

s. Koleva, domestic, from Bulgaria 


. Mens, wife and children, from 
}Holland 


. Nicolic, shoemaker, from 
ugoslavia 
~. Oster and family, unskilled laborer 
4~. Ranku, 4 in family, oil refinery 
~, Sporija, auto mechanic, Yugoslavia 
-, Stankeff, farmer, Bulgarian 
~, Szyman, factory or farm, Poland 


a TT 


} TE NOW TO: 


Jiss Ella L. Williams 


Hepartment of Social Welfare, UCMS 
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MIGRANT MINISTRY STAFF 


Each summer the Division of Home 
Missions of the National Council supple- 
ments its year-round staff of some 25 per- 
sons with approximately 250 college 
young people. 


This additional staff enables the Divi- 
sion to provide a ministry in worship, spe- 
cialized education, recreation and health 
and welfare services during the peak of 
the harvest season. Two million people 
move northward each spring to pick and 
pack the ripening fruits and vegetables 
which appear on our dining tables during 
the year. 


For several years the Disciples of Christ 
have had a significant part in the ministry 
to agricultural migrants by recruiting 
young people to serve by partly under- 
writing salaries and maintenance. 


Young people who have been selected 
from the applicants and approved by the 
Division of Home Missions are: 


CENTRAL REGION—Adonna 
Flynt, Rachel Managbanag and Kay 
Caillet from Phillips University; 
Eugene Laughorne, Union Theological 
Seminary; Jacque Peel, University of 
Arkansas; Jacquelyn Sweany, Univer- 
sity of West Virginia; 


WESTERN REGION — Kay Mose- 
ley, Phillips University; Mary Mar- 
garet Luce, Friends University (Wich- 
ita, Kansas); Joyce Graham and Rod- 
ney Page, Drake University. 

The above group represents the greatest 
number of Disciple colleges to have been 
included in any group in recent years. 
Their term of service began with one 
week’s training conferences in mid-June 
and will continue through six to ten weeks 
on assignments in the field. 

RutuH E. MILNER 


MRS. WYKER NAMED— 
(Continued from Page 1) 


daughter, Virginia, has presented them 
with their first grandchild, a boy. 


The new UCMS staff member is author 
of ““Churchwomen in the Scheme of 
Things,” a vice-president of the National 
Council of Churches, and has in the last 
few years completed a tour of Europe and 
Asia as a member of a good-will team of 
Protestant leaders. 
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Dr. Walter Van Kirk Dies 


The loss of a beloved friend and 
Christian statesman is keenly felt as 
word comes of the death of Dr. Wal- 
ter Van Kirk. He died as a result 
of coronary thrombosis, Friday eve- 
ning, July 6. Sixty-four years of age 
he was in the midst of vigorous lead- 
ership in the cause of international 
peace, serving as executive director 
of the Department of International 
Affairs of the National Council of 
Churches. 


His dedicated life stands as an 
immeasurable Christian influence 
and testimony. His positions on the 
issues of world peace were well- 
known and his critical,,inspired and 
devoted leadership will be sorely 
missed by all of us, and by the 
churches and nations of the world. 

His wife Gladdys, who was with 
him at the time of his death, resides 
at 421 Hast Sidney Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 


DISCIPLES MATERIAL AID 
(Continued from Page 1) 


terial is urgently needed in mining and 
famine areas of Japan by a million chil- 
dren; and one and one-half million adults. 


In the last 9 years Mrs. Milner said 
that Disciples had sent approximately 
94% tons (207,000 lbs.) of relief supplies 
abroad. In a survey of the missionary year 
1952-53 she estimated that 708 different 
congregations in 38 states took part in the 
program, 


German Thank You 

One of the compensations of Mrs. Mil- 
ner’s job is the hundreds of “thank you” 
letters that cross her desk each year. Miss 
Elizabeth Urbig wrote this Spring from 
Hilfswerk (the Protestant relief agency in 
Germany) of the meaning of these Ameri- 
can gifts for a Czech refugee family in a 
Schleswig Holstein camp. Mrs. Urbig said 
“the man is a farmer and found work at 
once. But they came in what they stood 
up in and whatever he earns is needed for 
very essential household equipment. He 
got a big parcel for the coming baby, 
which is due in a few weeks.” 


Disciples material aid also helps insti- 
tutions in this country. As the program 
goes into its tenth year under her direc- 
tion, Mrs. Milner advises churches to 
channel their supplies through UCMS. In 
this way goods are more likely to be kept 
off the “black market” and to be distrib- 
uted to those who are found to be the 
most needy regardless of their national 
origin, creed or color. 

Ropert A. FANGMEIER 


PAGE SEVEN 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


Make Plans Now For— 


® LABOR SUNDAY 
OBSERVANCE 


Your minister has received a mailing 
that includes a number of suggestions for 
observing Labor Sunday, September 3, 
1956. Free materials are available from 
the Department. (See the June issue of 
Newsletter for a listing of suggestions 
your committee may want to consider.) 


© WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 


Sunday, October 21, 1956, is World 
Order Sunday. Begin your plans now for 
the observance in your church. More com- 
plete suggestions will be sent to your min- 
ister in a mailing in August, but here is a 
list of things other churches have done to 
make this day one of the highlights of the 
church year: 


1. A group of churches in a small Penn- 
sylvania town invited for a “get acquaint- 
ed” week-end staff members of the various 
delegations to the United Nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Delegation. The delegation 
personnel were housed and entertained by 
church members. 


2. Popular with many churches is a mid- 
week fellowship dinner with a world order 
emphasis. Flags, costumes, food, and 
speakers can represent the many nations 
of the world. 


3. A tea or luncheon honoring foreign 
students is another favorite with church 
groups. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


As you plan for the year’s program of 
Christian Action and Community Service 
for your church you will want to consider 
the possibility of having your minister or 
committee chairman, or some other person 
participate in one or more of the follow- 
ing: 


¢ United Nations Seminar No. 1, De- 
cember 3-6, at New York headquarters of 
the United Nations. Theme of the Sem- 
inar will be “Southeast Asia.” 


¢ Washington Churchman’s Seminar, 
February 26-March 1, 1957, at Washing- 


ton, D. C. This Seminar is sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches and is 
planned to acquaint churchmen with the 


processes and persons of our federal gov- . 


ernment. 


* United Nations Seminar No. 2, April 
29-May 2, 1957, at U. N. Headquarters 
and Washington, D. C. The theme of this 
Seminar is “World Economic Develop- 
ment.” Delegates will spend two days in 
New York and two days in Washington. 


PREPARING A RESOLUTION 


The Richmond Avenue Christian 
Church of Buffalo, New York, interested 
in having the congregation participate in 
the forming of resolutions for the Interna- 
tional Convention Assembly, devoted a 
series of Sunday evening sessions to a dis- 
cussion on “The Church and Integration.” 
The Christian Action and Community 
Service Committee arranged the meetings. 


Miss Elizabeth Wolf, Chairman of the 
Committee, prepared for the discussions 
by sending a questionnaire to each college 
and benevolent home of the brotherhood. 


The information received from these insti- 


tutions was the basis of her description of 
the present situation. Copies of resolutions 
on the subject passed by recent conven- 
tions were duplicated and available for 
reference. In small groups the participants 
were then asked to discuss four questions: 


¢ What do you think of present prac- 
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tices in Disciples’ institutions? What are 
some of the problems involved? 


¢ How do you react to resolutions that 
have been passed in our conventions? 


¢ What can local churches do to pro. 
mote practices in our institutions and 
churches that are in keeping with the 
Christian view of brotherhood? 


¢ Consideration of resolutions proposed 
by our committee on Christian Action and 
Community Service. Would you vote te 
approve it? 


Then the entire assembly came together 
to hear the reports of the groups and to 
take action on the resolution prepared by 
the Committee. The original resolutior 
was changed and voted, and referred te 
the Board for review and referral to the 
International Convention. 


“EVANSTON SPEAKS" 


“Evanston Speaks” is a pamphlet re 
source for program and you will want t 
secure a copy. 


It contains reports of the Evanston As 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
“commended to the churches for study ant 
action.” | 

Useful in discussion groups on the churet 
and national and international issues. 


Available: 50¢ from Christian Board 0 
Publication, Box 179, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Second-class mail privileges 
authorized at : 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


August 1956: Believe none was published, 


"monthly except for 
joint July-August issue" 


=-Disciples of “hrist Historical Society 


